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A TALK IN THE RUINED CHAPEL. 


THE HOUSE OF DE VALDEZ. 
CHAPTER VIII.—THE LOVER LOST. 


On the morning after the shepherd’s feast, Captain 
Edward Digby rose with the feelings of a man who 
had a new life before him. The bold, adventurous 
spirit which characterised English gentlemen of the 
period, and out of which England’s greatness grew, 
together with one of those misunderstandings so apt 


to occur between the old and young in all times and | 
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isles of that new world of the west, for shares of 
which the nations had been contending ever since 
Columbus set foot upon its shore. The captain of a 
privateer, as we should now call it—but things are 
differently named and estimated in different ages— 
the commander of the Mermaid, who surprised 
Spanish galleons in the Gulf Stream, and took 
Spanish towns on the Silver river, was to the men of 
his generation what Drake, Hawkins, and Raleigh 
had been to theirs, a gallant gentleman whose skill 


countries, had made him a rover round the coasts and | and valour raised the fame of the English flag and 
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increased the wealth of the English capital, by 
bringing home a goodly share of what was then 
thought the common harvest of the western seas. 
To sail in search of Spanish gold was:in those days 
a legitimate speculation. Substantial city men took 
shares in such ships as readily as they do now, or 
did, in the companies limited, and generally with far 
less risk. Hence came the preverb, still in popular 
use, “I must wait till my ship comes home.” 
Captain Digby had done his devoir, and more, it 
was agreed on all hands. The shareholders in the 
Mermaid, greatandsmall, were able and willing to drink 
his health in the best Canary; the Spanish ambassa- 
dor, that same diplomatic Gondomar who used tospeak 
bad Latin that King James might have the pleasure 
of setting him right, had presented remonstrances 
against Digby and his ship ever since Spain and 
England began to negotiate a royal marriage. So 
the Mermaid and her captain had been warned to 
leave the scenes of their exploits and steer home- 
wards. But home had yet no charms for the restless 
and daring spirit. Digby had chosen to follow, after 
his own fashion, the track of the ill-fated Charles 
the First, then a gay young prince, wearing in the 
front of his cap the largest diamond that had been 
seen in Christendom, and bound on a romantic 
journey to woo the Spanish Infanta. The romance 
and the wooing both came to naught, how and why 
we have as little certainty and as many conjectures 
as the public of the time; but Edward Digby’s share 
of the business was to be caught foot and feathers, 
according to his own quotation, in the net 
and the lime laid for him in Qordova. The short 
time of his acquaintanee with Rosada de Valdez, the 
thoughtful highborn Spanish girl, whose only dower 
was beauty and misfortune, had: tamed the roving 


mind and won the careless heart from its-wild liberty 


and love of rash adventure. There was-a tender 
domestic vein in him, as there is in all noble and 
chivalrous natures, the he knew it not till then ; 
and in the light of the wisdom taught him by her 
deep and gentle eyes, the life he had led for years 
seemed falseand fruitless ; the old home-lessons, half- 
despised and half-forgotten, took hold on his heart 
onee more. He was: willing to return to home and 
kindred, to bind up:the family breach, and live and 
die in peace on his ancestral lands with his chosen 
— amd the children Providence might send 
em. 

His conversation with Don Henrique overnight 
had. made that pleasant course still more straight 
and clear. He had rejoiced with Rosada over her 
brother’s return; hehad seen her delight at learning 
that the Biscayan Count Eduro had been her 
brother’s best friend on the far American shore; he 
had heard her thank him for the great kindness of 
which Henrique had told her, which the De Valdez 
family could not repay, but would never forget ; and 
he had marked the deep blush and the downcast eye, 
her only answer to his earnest declaration that to be 
remembered by the Setora de Valdez was a reward 
sufficient for anything that man could do. He had 
talked those interesting matters, or at least some of 
them, over with his faithful Lope. A man in love 
requires a confidant almost as much as a woman 
similarly circumstanced, and a better one than the 
honest Biscayan could not be found. 

They were standing together in a quiet corner of 
the valley at the last of that long talk, while the most 
favoured or persistent of the shepherd’s guests were 
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finishing the remains of the feast. Antonio Diaz was 
concluding his business at the venta, and Don Hen- 
riquemaking arrangements for himself and company to 
roceed with the merchant to Cordova, when one of 
aseo’s sheep-boys came up and said to Digby, 
‘¢ Honourable senor, if your name be Count Eduro, 
a lady has charged me to give you this ring fora 
token, and say that if you would hear that which 
you know not, concerning a certain senora on whom 
your mind is bent, you will go without delay to the 
skirt of the forest beyond the chapel of San Juan de 
Roca.” 

‘“‘T know it not,” said Digby, gazing on the 
ring which the sheep-boy dropped into his hand, and 
ran up the dale after a flock of fleet young lambs. 
It was a plain hoop of silver with some Arabic letters 
on the inner side, but they were half worn away. 
‘‘A Moorish relic, I should think. "Who could have 
sent it? I was not aware that any lady in this land 
took such interest in me and my affairs. But I 
will go and see or hear the end of the matter, Lope.” 

‘‘ Take my advice and stay where youare, master ; it 
is nothing but a trick of one of those mountain wenches 
who has gone mad with envy at the attentions you 
paid to the young sehora. Gay gallantslike yourself 
are scarce on the hills, and being as ignorant as 
their own ewes, they cannot see that falcons don’t 
fly with sparrow-hawks. If Pedro Perez had not 
set out on his journey to La Mancha early this morn- 
ing, I would have said it was his doing, for depend 
on it he owes your honour a grudge, and will pay that 
sort of debt as.soon as hean,” said Lope. 

“T will go. Who knowsewhat this mountain maid 
may have to confide to me?—perhaps a choice bit of 
rustic scandal made up of‘her-own surmises and her 

dmother’s reflections.” Digby spoke in a gay 
tone, but there was serious:concern in his look. 

“Tf you will go, then, letme- go with you, master. 
Who knows what the mountain maid'or her kin may 
mean to do?—these southerm people are not to be 
trusted.” 

‘“‘ Nay, Lope, it would ili Geeomea gentleman to 
let any ear but his-owm hear a: lady’s confidential 
qoenip waratiog one> of ler fairy sisters. I will go 
alone, mention the matter tomobody, not even to 
Don Hearique, for I will be back before the time of 
starting,” and Di bounded. up) the rude stair 
=o 

His. faithful) followed. him, but farther 
with eyes than feet, for Captain Digby’s commands 
were not to be disregarded. He saw him pass the 
ruined chapel and enter the forest beyond; then 
through the thick trees he caught sight of a tall 
figure somewhat resembling that of Don Bernardo’s 
housekeeper, except that instead of her sackcloth 
gown it had on a green petticoat and a black 
mantilla which entirely concealed the head and face, 
and it seemed to beckon Digby on through the forest, 
quickening its pace as he advanced till both were 
lost to Lope’s view. 

The Biscayan had as much curiosity in his com- 
position as any gallant captain’s servant of his time 
or our own; but it was for once superseded by a 
strange misgiving which fell Shaewilg on Lope’s 
heart as he turned away after losing sight of his 
master. To banish that vague but unpleasant im- 
pression, he joined a group of young men engage 
in a game of lotaro, a sort of rude dice, under the 
palm-trees beyond the shepherd’s house, everybody 
at the venta being now in some shady place, waiting 
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till the fervid noon was past and the cool hours came, 
in which it was thought best to travel at that season. 

When the game was finished, Lope observed that 
the sun was sloping to the west, and a glance at the 
shepherd’s dial showed him that full two hours had 
passed since his master went on that mysterious inter- 
view. Travellers and guests were moving away in 
all directions ; Antonio’s men were lading the mules ; 
Don Henrique was saddling his horse in the court- 
yard, and loudly inquiring for Count Eduro. Lope 
flew to the ruined chapel on the rock, climbed to the 
highest standpoint he could reach, and strained his 
eyes far into the forest, but could see no trace of his 
master. Like the servants of most gentlemen at the 
period, he carried a bugle in his belt, and Lope blew 
blast after blast upon it till the rock, the valley, and 
the forest rang with a thousand echoes; he shouted 
Count Eduro’s name with all the force of his Biscayan 
lungs, and that was not small, but got no answer, 
except from the heart of the ancient wilderness and 
more ancient flint, which replied in their own strange 
fashion, ‘‘Count Eduro!” His shouts and bugle- 
blasts had by this time apprised the whole venta that 
the Biscayan count was missing. Don Henrique, the 
shepherd, and half a score of friends and helpers, 
came up the rock to inquire how it had happened, 
and assist Lope in the search. At first the honest 
fellow could be got to tell them nothing but that his 
master had taken that way into the forest; but when 
they had all shouted and blown bugles in every 
direction ; when the sheep-boys and the sheep-dogs 
brought from the pastures for that purpose had 
searched the forest in vain as far as they could be 
induced to venture ; when Antonio Diaz declared that 
he must proceed on his journey by sunset, let the 
count be found or not, as important affairs demanded 
his presence in Cordova, and when some suspicious 
minds had begun to hint that the servant knew more 
about his master’s disappearance than he chose to 
tell—Lope made a clean breast of it to a select 
audience consisting of Elasco, Master Diaz, and Don 
Henrique, as they sat to rest and consult beside a 
fire of dry wood gathered and lighted in the ruined 
chapel, in hopes that the friendly blaze seen from 
that elevation might guide the wanderer back. He 
told them of the token and message brought by the 
sheep-boy, of the count’s resolution to go alone, and 
of the figure he had seen beckoning him on through 
the forest. The sheep-boy was inquired for, and 
found to be an honest lad long in Elasco’s employ- 
ment. His report was, that while searching for a 
stray lamb, on the skirt of the forest, the ring and 
the message had been given to him by a woman such 
as Lope had described, whose face he could not see 
because it was hidden by a mantilla; but she spoke 
in a strange and muffled tone, and gave him half a 
reale to carry her commands to the count and keep 
the matter secret. 

“Tt is a singular adventure,” said Elasco; “let 
us hope that the noble Biscayan has not fallen into 
some wicked snare! Though a bold spirit, he was a 
stranger on these mountains.”’ 

“Yes,” said Don Henrique, who had sat silent and 
moody since he heard the sheep-boy’s tale, but now 
started up with the fire of southern jealousy blazing 
in his black eyes. ‘‘ A stranger, perhaps, but he had 
acquaintances to meet him. I understand it all; fool 
that I was, not to see through such a paltry cheat ere 
now! Good shepherd and good people, trouble your- 
selves no more searching for a man who has merely 
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gone off as a traitor, and planned a pretty story to 
save his credit after deceiving his friend, and trifling 
with the daughter of one of the noblest houses in 
Spain.” 

“Don Henrique de Valdez,” cried Lope Mendez, 
stepping forward and looking him straight in the 
face ; ‘‘ were you the king of Spain instead of a poor 
and proud hidalgo, I would tell you, asI tell you 
now, that you speak foul falsehood against my noble 
master, of whom you should and do know better.” 

Don Henrique turned white with rage. He tried to 
speak, but only foam came from his lips, and draw- 
ing his sword before one could interpose, he rushed 
upon the Biscayan. Lope’s long knife was drawn as 
quickly ; he was more active and in better possession 
of his senses, and avoiding the ill-guided blade, he 
struck up the don’s sword arm by a dexterous blow, 
and sent his fine Toledo blade in shatters down the 
rock. It was his turn to rush then, and the last of 
the De Valdez might have fallen by a Biscayan 
knife, if Lope’s arm had not been seized from behind 
by a grasp which he could not shake off, and Father 
Crispano said, as he drew him back, ‘‘ Hold, young 
man, you have done enough to vindicate your own 
and your master’s honour without shedding blood.” 

‘Will anybody lend me a cudgel to chastise this 
base-born knave, who forgets himself so far as to 
quarrel with a gentleman?” cried young De Valdez, 
recovering his speech, but not his temper. 

‘‘Nay, Don Henrique,” said Elasco, ‘‘ with all 
respect for you and your family, there shall be no 
cudgels lent or used here, though if there were, I 
have a notion of who would pay the most of the 
reckoning. This young man’s father was my friend, 
and he has this day proved himself his worthy son 
by defending the honour of his absent master, whom 
in my opinion you have unwisely and unjustly 
accused.” 

‘« Indeed,” said Don Henrique, his anger settling 
down to quiet but fierce heat as a blazing fire falls 
to red coals; ‘‘ we shall soon have churls and clowns 
for judges of honour and etiquette. What knows a 
peasant who has spent his days among sheep ?” 

‘Son of Lorenzo de Valdez,” said the Capuchin, 
almost in a whisper, ‘‘thou shalt not in my presence 
show disdain to grey hairs which are found in the 
way of righteousness, and to the best friend of thy 
luckless family. Go and tame thine. unwise, un- 
reasonable temper, which hath brought thee little 
honour this day.” 

Don Henrique had got time for his usual care and 
consideration for self-interest to recoverits sway. He 
bit his lips, but he made no answer to the friar; and 
turning to Antonio Diaz, who had kept his seat and 
his composure throughout the whole transaction, 
said: ‘‘ Master Diaz, the sun is now going down 
behind yonder pines, you will doubtless set forth 
for Cordova directly ; and if you can lend a mule- 
litter in which my sister and her duenna may travel, 
they and I, together with Father Crispano, if so 
please him, will join your caravan.”’ 

‘“‘T have with me a good litter, and will be proud 
to accommodate the young senora and the excellent 
Donna Jacinta,’’ said Antonio. 

“Thanks, worthy merchant,” and with a bow of 
extreme haughtiness, Don Henrique strode down the 
rock without deigning to glance at his shivered sword 
as he passed, while Diaz took afriendly leave ofElasco, 
Lope Mendez, and the Capuchin, who still kept his 
seat beside the latter, and slowly followed him. 
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Of what was the merchant thinking when he 
reached the foot of the rock, with the twilight deepen- 
ing round him, and nobody in sight or hearing ?— 
for wrath, which according to the Spanish proverb 
makes swift motion, had carried Don Henrique out 
of both—what but the event which occupied all 
thoughts and tongues in San Juan de Roca ?—the un- 
accountable disappearance of Count Eduro. Sooth 
to say, that event was not grievous to Antonio, 
knowing much of the world he lived in,and nothing of 
Edward Digby. Don Henrique’s explanation appeared 
to him the natural and probable one, and it was wiih 
something of secret triumph that he reflected on the 
base conduct of the rival so far preferred to him- 
self on the score of birth and rank. What a dis- 
appointment it was to young De Valdez and his 
sister! what a blight to their ambitious hopes! 
Might not that disappointment teach them at 
length to value an honest man and accept areason- 
able offer? ‘I know Rosada is not inclined to 
the cloister, she is too fair and good for that,” 
thought the partner of St. Ferdinand, with the syna- 
gogue below his warehouse; ‘and Don Henrique is 
not disposed to send her thither, except it cannot 
be helped. This incident may show him the folly 
of holding out for a noble husband, and when a 
noble cannot be found, a wealthy merchant may 
suffice.” 

Under the influence of this rekindled hope, 
Antonio made haste to prove himself the trusty and 
sympathising friend of the De Valdez in their time 
of trouble and vexation. He spared no pains in 
the preparation of the mule-litter, the common 
vehicle of Spanish ladies in those days, when 
coaches were little known, and kept for state 


rather than use. Small Turkey carpets, such as were 
then spread on the rush-strewn floor in front of 
palace fires, and pieces of Flemish tapestry out of 
his bales of merchandise, made it both gay and 
comfortable, and two of his best and most sagacious 
mules were promoted from carrying silks and 


spices to bearing the precious burden. Rosada had 
come up to the mountains in the shepherd’s waggon 
drawn by two strong oxen; she went back to Cor- 
dova in a grander fashion, with her cloaked and 
sworded brother riding at the one side of her 
litter and the substantial merchant at the other. 
But the daughter of De Valdez went, back with a 
heavier heart than she came. The sudden and 
mysterious disappearance of her lover had changed 
in a few hours her prospect of life, which seemed 
so bright and promising, to one of more than the 
former gloom. Don Henrique had lost no time in 
letting her know what he thought proper to call 
the Biscayan’s treachery and falsehood. To his own 
shallow and commonplace nature the evidence of 
circumstances outweighed that of character, but 
with the innocent and high-minded girl it was 
not so. 

‘‘ Brother,”’ she said, ‘‘you told me that Count 
Eduro had been your friend, and showed you great 
kindness on the Spanish Main ; do you think it likely 
that one whom you found so honourable then would 
act so basely now?” 

“Child,” cried Don Henrique, ‘ you know nothing 
of the world; he has acted basely, that is enough, 
and if you have the spirit of a De Valdez, you will 
never mention his name more. I forbid you to men- 
tion it in my presence, remember that, till, with the 
help of St. Ferdinand and my good sword ’’—he had 
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borrowed one from Antonio—‘‘I avenge my family 
honour, and take satisfaction on one who, after all, 
has turned out a false friend.” 

Jacinta echoed the same strain, but after her own 
fashion. She had no doubt of the treachery and 
falsehood, the chief article of her social creed being 
that men were all deceivers from the first putting-on 
of their peculiar nether garments; ‘‘ but the whole 
fault was mine,” she cried, “‘ for suffering him to come 
near the child. Who could expect any good from his 
English—I mean his Biscayan—blood?” and there- 
upon she commenced avigorous exhortation to Rosada 
to forswear and forget Eduro altogether, and pray to 
the Virgin to procure for her a rich and honourable 
husband. 

The shepherd’s daughter wept bitterly over her 
friend’s misfortune, but whispered that the count 
was not a false man, and she would ask Father Cris- 
pano to pray that he might yet come back; but she 
hid behind her mother when Don Henrique wanted 
to take a friendly leave of her, and afterwards ran 
to the top of the valley to see the caravan wending 
away by the moonlight, with the gaily-draped litter 
at its head, and young De Valdez and Antonio talk- 
ing together like brothers, for the one required a 
listener to his indignation, and the other had an 
interest in cautiously fanning its flame. 

Elasco and his two companions sat still by the fire 
in the ruined chapel. The mountain shepherd had 
pride as well as prudence, and both made it advis- 
able to let the angry and foolish son of the house to 
which he had been so faithful in its long and dark 
eclipse, go on his homeward way without further 
opportunity of disturbing the peace of San Juan. 
But Elasco’s heart was warm, though his head was 
grey. ‘‘ Lope Mendez,” he said, ‘‘ 1 am_proud to see 
that your father’s blood and your father’s spirit are 
in you. You stood bravely up for your absent master, 
and by my word, if yon headstrong gallant had got 
a taste of your knife, it would have been his due, 
though he is a son of De Valdez. YetIam thankful 
to Father Crispano for staying your quarrel, as I had 
neither strength of arm nor at the time goodwill to 
do.” 

“T could not hear him,” said honest Lope, 
‘accuse the noble captain of so base an action. Oh, 
Master Elasco, angl you, reverend father, had you but 
known as I do the kindness which my honoured 
master showed to that boastful and worthless Anda- 
lusian. I ask your pardon for seeming to reflect on 
the province, which is indeed a most worthy land, 
quite equal to my own Biscay. Well, if you had 
seen the kindness which the noble captain showed 
him, when he was a prisoner in his hands; and if 
you had seen the noble captain’s ways and doings, 
how valiant he was against the greatest odds, and 
the fiercest storms; how faithful to his word in the 
smallest matters; how generous to all who were 
unlucky or overborne; how gallant and respectful 
to women in all times and places, saying that he who 
behaved ill to a woman shamed his mother; you 
would never believe that such a man could pay court 
to a fair young senora and then forsake her, in the 
manner that Don Henrique would have you think he 
did.’ 

** Nay, Lope, I do not believe it,” said the shep- , 
herd. ‘‘ Some trick has been played upon your 
master by those who owed him a grudge, and knew 
he was a stranger here. I like not the account of 
that lady with the hidden face and the green petti- 
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eoat, leading him away into the pathless forest. The 
old people of the Sierra had tales concerning spirits 
of the old pagan time that haunted the woods and 
led travellers astray, so that they were never found 
again, but I have no faith in such fables. To- 
morrow, my people and my dogs, and all the moun- 
tain men that we can gather, shall search the forest 
far and near, and do the same day after day, till we 
get some tidings of your master. And you, Lope, 
son of my old and trusty friend, shall stay with me 
and mine, and share the best that my house affords, 
till such time as he comes safe back, or Providence 
disposes otherwise.” 

“That is kind, Master Elasco, and I thankfully 
accept your offer, for without my noble master 
I have neither home nor friend in this southern land, 
and scarcely any in the world ; my brothers in Biscay 
are all married, and he that gets a wife forgets his 
kin,” said Lope. ‘Right gladly will I stay with 
you, and help to search for him, though I know 
nothing of the forest. Oh, reverend Father Cris- 
pano, let me have your prayers that my master may 
be found.” 

‘* Assuredly you shail have my hearty prayers for 
your master, for I well believe what you say of him,” 
said the Capuchin. 

‘It is a brave report, and I doubt not a true one,” 
said the shepherd. ‘ But Lope, tell me one thing, 
for I have reasons for the question. What is your 
master’s real name and country?” 

‘*T will answer for the young man, because I know 
he is bound by the faith of an honest heart to keep his 
master’s secret, for which I well commend him, for 
he that is not faithful to a good master would not be 
faithful to his country or his kindred, if treachery 
chanced to profit him. Well then, Master Elasco, 
the gallant gentleman of whom we speak is named 
Edward Digby, and he was born of most noble 
lineage, in that part of England called by its people 
Derbyshire ; a land of ancient repute for valiant 
men, and fair hill pastures like your own, but that a 
different sky bends over them,”’ said the friar. 

“T guessed as much. My own mind told me the 
first moment I saw him that he was a kinsman to one 
ef the same name and country, known to my youth 
long ago, when I was aslave in Barbary,” said Elasco. 

“That Edward Digby was his uncle, a valiant 
soldier, a polished gentleman, and a true Christian, 
on whose latter days fortune frowned harshly, as she 
is apt to do sooner or later on the best and wisest of 
men,” and the friar bent over the fading embers like 
one who looked for faces in them. 

‘‘Did you know him, reverend father?” inquired 
the shepherd. 

‘“‘T had not that happiness ; but one who knew and 
remembered him well told me much of the noble 
Englishman, and something of yourself, Master 
Elasco.” 

‘In the name of all the saints, how did you find 
out all about my master?” broke forth the astonished 
Lope. ‘Excuse me, reverend father; I am but a 
plain blunt Biscayan, and you friars have got such 
cunning ways, and yourself in particular turned up 
so often where we did not expect to see you, and 
seemed to keep such a watchful eye upon us, that 
both my master and I had doubts of you. In short, 
we suspected that you might be a familiar of the 
Inquisition, as some people said you were.” 

‘* People say many things of which they have no 
certainty, and those who travel far and rest in dif- 
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ferent hostels, as I have done,” said the friar, ‘‘ are 
apt to get some knowledge of the warp and woof of 
many different lives.” 

‘Ay, Lope,” said the shepherd, ‘‘if you had 
guessed that Father Crispano was master of your 
secret you would not have kept it so strictly from me 
when I tried to question you on the subject at our 
feast yesterday.” 

“No, truly; but one knows not whom to trust 
nowadays,” and Lope’s fingers ran through his 
long bushy hair. 

‘“* You say well, young man,” said Father Crispano, 
in a tone of strange bitterness, ‘“‘one knows not 
whom to trust in all Spain, and that is the curse of 
the land, the canker that is eating its strength away, 
the rust that is destroying at once its steel and its 
gold. Kings and priests have done their best and 
their worst here, and the issue is universal suspicion 
and universal cause for it, under which the nation, 
its institutions, and its resources, run to decay and 
ruin, for the band of common interests and common 
fears which binds men together in the social state is 
broken, and each man lives alone in the midst of 
enemies and spies.” 

‘Alas! father, your words are sadly true,” said 
the shepherd. ‘Even here on the mountains no man 
can trust another. Had I known that your friar’s 
cowl covered such a wise head, and your friar’s frock 
such an honest heart, you should have been more 
welcome to my hearth and board; but, like Lope 
here, I had my suspicions.” 

‘«¢ And you were right to act on them, Master Elasco, 
for in an evil time it is prudent to expect and to 
prepare for evil.” 

‘And yet,’’ said the shepherd, musingly, ‘‘I re- 
member that among the many things which that wise 
and good man from England taught and told me in 
Barbary, there was this—that he believed in a time of 
peace and safety to come, when our generation, ay, 
and many another had gone down to the dust. He 
said there would be days, even in our own Spain, 
when no man would be accused and brought to 
judgment for matters of faith and conscience, that 
there would be laws and liberties stronger than 
priest or king, as I think they have in England, and 
no Inquisition. Father, is it your opinion that such 
things could be ?” 

‘‘T know not,” said the friar; ‘‘ but the best and 
wisest men of all nations have looked for a time 
better than their own or any before it, since Paradise 
was lost; ages may cool the madness of mankind, 
and this poor vexed world of ours will have need of 
rest, though it come only at the evening fall, as it 
comes to toil and travel of all sorts.” 

‘‘ And yet, father, I knew another who believed in 
the same blessed and far-off time; a good and wise 
man, too, though he was a Moor; may be you 
know and can tell me something of him. I have 
good reason to inquire, for the kindness he showed 
to me and to that noble Digby, presses on my mind 
like a burden of roses, as the Moorish people say ; 
his name,” and the shepherd looked about to see that 
they were alone, ‘‘ was Yusuf ben Hamed.” 

‘The Moor was kind to you and to your English 
friend who sleeps in the shadow of the cypress at 
Salee ; and you have not forgotten him, good Master 
Elasco?” said the friar, looking steadily into the 
embers. ‘‘ Well, if the only son of that Yusuf 
should come to you on Spanish ground and say, ‘1 
am here at great peril, and for a great purpose, will 
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the shepherd of San Juan befriend me for my father’s 
sake ?’ what would you answer him ?” 

The shepherd was silent fora minute, and then 
replied quickly, ‘“‘I would say to him, as the most 
friendly words that man could say in the case, ‘ Get 
back to Barbary with all convenient speed, for Spain 
is not a country where a Moor may sojourn or carry 
on affairs in, except he means to get himself and his 
friends into the dungeons of the Inquisition, as Cid 
Osman did by Lorenzo de Valdez.’ ” 

‘‘ Prudently spoken,” good Elasco; ‘‘ but the dews 
begin to fall heavily and our fire is burned out,”’ said 
the Capuchin, rising. ‘Let us go to rest, that we 
may begin our search early in the morning. Blessed 
be His name who sends us the days and nights, 
which fail and change not, like the fickle fortunes 
and more fickle mind of man.” 

They did go to rest, for all San Juan was quiet 
by this time, and next morning Lope Mendez had the 
whole house and venta roused, while the dawn was 
yet white on the mountains, and recommenced the 
search for his master. Men, boys, and dogs were 
summoned from every pastoral glen and dale for 
leagues round to assist in tracking the wanderer. The 
morning light showed them better than the evening, 
which grew early dark among the sombre pines, that 
some foot had made a temporary path through the 
wild plants and tangled underwood for a cqnsiderable 
distance into the forest, till on the bank of a deep and 


rapid mountain stream it stopped, and all trace of it. 


was lost. The stream was searched, but with no 
result. The men, boys, and dogs searched the forest 
in ali directions; its deep dells and rocky summits 
rang to their shouts and horns. They killed some 
wolves, being still mindful of their sheep-folds, and a 
couple of wild boars, which were too good game to 
be missed. They startled the mountain vulture from 
his watch on the rock, and the raven from her nest 
in the pine, but they found no trace of Edward 
Digby. Day after day the search was renewed, as 
Elasco had promised; but the more distant dalesmen 
grew weary of the fruitless labour, and it was soon 
left to him and his people. At last they grew weary 
also, and were divided in opinion as to whether the 
Biseayan count had been tracked and carried off by 
some familiars of the Inquisition, or by the demons 
of the wood, whom the ancient pagans were accus- 
tomed to worship. 

The shepherd inclined to the former view of his 
fate, and had agreed to give up the search, when poor 
Lope, who had scarcely rested or slept since it began, 
found among the grass, in a thorny thicket hard by 
the mountain stream, a sword which he knew to be 
his master’s own Toledo. 

Digby’s initials and crest were on the blade, and 
bitterly poor Lope wept over them, saying he felt 
sure now that his master was dead and gone, for 
he was too valiant to part with his sword except 
with life. The faithful servant carried home the 
weapon, scoured away the rust it had contracted, and 
hung it up in the corner where he slept in the shep- 
herd’s kitchen. Many a long melancholy look Lope 
took at that sword, and many a lonely walk he took 
to the top of the rock from which he had seen his 
master disappear in the forest, as if haunted by a 
dream that Digby might yet return as he went. 
But time passed, and though he did not forget his 
grief, the buoyant spirit of the young Biscayan 
rose above it. Elaseco made him welcome in house and 
land. He made himself useful about the sheep and 
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the pastures, and being born a mountaineer, Lope- 
soon grew familiar with mountain life and skilful in 
mountain ways. 


(Leisure Hour, Feb. 1, 1870. 





ESSAYS ON TEXTS. 


BY THE REV. HARRY JONES. 


COMPASSION. 
* Rejoice with them that do rejoice, and weep with them that weep.”— 
Rom. xii. 16. 
Compassion is the life of Christianity. It is the re- 
vealed law of God’s dealing with us, and of our 
godly dealing with each other. It is the principle of 
the incarnation itself, and of the relation between 
man and man. Without compassion, or fellow-feel- 
ing, the love of God is a mere unintelligible word, 
and human love a pretence. We cannot truly 
love that with which we have nothing in common, 
and we cannot apprehend how God can Jove us unless. 
there were some means by which he might feel for 
us. Therefore, we accept the mystery that he took 
our nature upon him in the Christ. In this lies the 
power of the atonement, of the reconciliation of God 
and man, in the Saviour. Otherwise the love of 
Jesus would be but supreme, exquisite human love 
refined, and shewed to perfection ; but God himself, 
the Great God, the creator and master of life and 
death, whom all the world at all time has looked 
upon with awe and dread, would still have to be 
feared as one still radically separated from man. 
But the incarnation is the ground of our hope. 
We believe that God is brought into special con- 
tact with man in the Christ; and that thus he can 
have compassion upon us. 

Thus, compassion is the life of Christianity as be- 
tween God and man. And without compassion, with- 
out fellow-feeling, there can be no true human love, 
no true Christian union. Without it, indeed, man 
cannot fill his right place in the world, or discharge 
his proper duty to his fellow-men. 

Compassion is that which chiefly distinguishes us- 
from other animals with whom we share common 
life. With them there seems to be no place for the 
law, ‘‘ Rejoice with them that do rejoice, and weep 
with them that weep.” A passing instinct may make 
the parent bird wail and twitter while the nest is 
being robbed, but, as a rule, the weak animal is 
destroyed by the strong, and the only sense in danger 
is one of self-preservation. This may seem to be so 
true as to need no notice, but as human compassion 
is of so nice and essential a nature, I will ask you to 
look with me at some bastard forms of it, that we 
may if possible have a juster conception of what 
compassion or fellow-feeling is, and what the apostle 
means when he tells us all to ‘‘ rejoice with them that 
do rejoice, and weep with them that weep.” For 
instance, the feeling which is aroused by a sight of 
distress may be divine and right, and yet take a mere 
selfish or mischievous form, as when with incon- 
siderate sensitiveness we toss a shilling to a beggar. 
Or we may pay a passing tribute to some form of 
impure rejoicing simply because it seems to give en- 
joyment, and we. have a vague notion that it is plea- 
sant to see others pleased, no matter what contributes. 
to their mirth. Or the sight of suffering in another 
may lead us not only to say, ‘‘ I cannot bear to see it,” 
but to escape from the pain we feel, and which is the 
sign of our capacity for showing divine tenderness. 
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by simply turning away, that the impression may 
fade. There are persons acutely sensitive whose 
power of pity might be of great use in detecting 
sorrow, but whose chief aim is to protect themselves 
from disagreeable impressions. They cannot endure 
the sight of suffering, and so they take care not to 
look at it, or when it unexpectedly presents itself 
they get away as fast as they can. Thus they make 
what should have been for their wealth an occasion 
of falling. They make the gift of tenderness minister 
to evil rather than to good. Again, there are epi- 
cures in compassion. They are affected only by some 
interesting case of suffering. Sheer stern affliction, 
which presents no vividly sentimental phase, and is 
accompanied by no touches of — humour, is 
disregarded. The tears may be bitter and true, but 
they are vulgar; and so they are unheeded. The 
same may be said of some forms of rejoicing which 
are not impure, but they are commonplace ; and thus 
we take am attitude of supercilious superiority to- 
wards them. 

Now I am not supposing it desirable, ever if pos- 
sible, that we should try to change our tastes; but I 
am sure that there is much departure from the 
divine law to ‘‘rejoice with them that do rejoice, and 
weep with them that weep,” in our yielding selfishly 
and readily to the nice promptings of taste. The 
divine law before us is very large. It involves not 
only a quick appreciation of real joy and sorrow in 
others, but much effort of perception and much for- 
bearance. We might possibly suppose that there 
was much to offend, and little to appeal to the taste 
of one so pure as our Lord Jesus Christ in the 
circumstances of many whom he relieved. The 
widowed mother weeping over the bier of her only 
son might melt any heart, but the blind beggar in 
the ditch, and the poor commonplace shrinking leper, 
were sights too frequent to rouse unusual emotion. 
We might thus suppose that Christ had pity on such 
somewhat against the grain of his divine refinement, 
but I am sure such a supposition would be false. 
The truly divine heart responds as readily to common 
sorrow as to that which is peculiar and obviously 
pathetic. Let us be sure that, as we have the mind 
of Christ, so we keenly perceive and considerately 
try to cure all suffering, however mean and repulsive 
it may be; so we sympathise with honest, genuine 
rejoicing, however ignoble it may appear. 

One curse of the present day is indifference. It is 
supposed to be a mark of some sort of superiority to 
hear with phlegm and see with stolid stare. True, 
there is a divine steadiness, which is swift to hear, and 
slow to speak, but the spirit of indifference to which I 
allude is but a base caricature of this. We are not 
wanted to bustle and exclaim. We are not expected 
to cultivate a hysterical susceptibility, but we ought to 
resist the fashion which admires a careless and un- 
feeling composure. It is not Christian, it is not right. 
Tt tends to spoil that which is best in us, that capacity 
for divine compassion which sees with readiness and 
helps with consideration. 

True compassion is the most loveable grace, and 
one charm of it is that there always is scope for its 
exercise. It is the secret of the best legislation, for 
it includes that perception of genuine human 
wants which prevents irritating or merely theoretical 
law. It is the secret of all good government and 
management in politics, in society, in home life. We 
say that one touch of nature makes the whole world 
kin. Whatever we do, let us recollect that the law 
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before us assumes a power to put ourselves in the 
position of others. We are not to judge anything 
merely from our own standing-point, but make strong 
effort to get out of ourselves, and move round to 
others’ side of a matter, and try to see it as it 
appeared to others. This more than anything else 
prevents misunderstanding. It enables those who 
differ to join issue fairly. It preserves good faith 
in controversy. It sets people to seek the right 
result, unswayed by merely personal feelings. It 
eminently leads to this in the matter of religious 
differences. There, if anywhere, we have a large 
scope for speculation. Being impressed as we should 
be by the fact, that history and experience tell us 
that there are good men, sincere, devoted, who hold 
opinions opposite to ours, who see the same facts in 
contrary lights, we should apply the principle of the 
divine law, ‘‘ Rejoice with them that do rejoice, and 
weep with them that weep,” especially in religious 
antagonisms. And if we, happily, are little affected 
by these, we have still wide range for the use of the 
principle at home; and home is the cradle of human 
life. Let us try more not to think of ourselves so 
much in our sorrows and joys. Let us be ready 
to listen to others, even in their smallest vexations. 
Let us oil the wheels of home life, by taking more 
interest in what others are doing, and saying, and 
wishing. As a very little matter, a little grit, or 
stick, or nail, may make a hitch in the working of 
a great machine and mar the best-made engine, 
making its well-aimed process abortive, so in a 
family, peace and comfort, the love and life of home, 
may be spoilt by slight instances of inconsiderateness. 
An unkind wanton word, a rough reception of a 
well-meant act, an overlooking of some homely in- 
terest which concerns the children or the servants, 
or the weak, may be enough to set the whole 
household ajar. 

Do not think that these are considerations too 
little for one who has, may be, great business in the 
head, or great schemes in the head. Do not think 
that they are beneath the serious notice of the largest 
Christian mind. When we remember of what 
countless items the fabric of the commonest human 
life and hopes is built, when we remember with how 
intimate a recognition of lesser things the whole 
world is conducted by God, let us see in the law of 
our text a great Christian principle, influencing not 
only the central article of Christian belief, but 
reaching down to the routine of the lowliest society 
and the day’s round of the humblest home. — 

Let us carry home a conviction, that if we would 
live as members of Christ, children of God, and 
inheritors of the kingdom of heaven, there are no 
times and places in which we need not do our best, 
with prayer to God, to keep the great law of com- 
passion, ‘‘ Rejoice with them that do rejoice, and 
weep with them that weep,” however humble the 
rejoicing, however uninteresting the tears. 





JOHN RUSKIN. 
I. 


In giving some account of the most celebrated art: 
critic of modern times, and of the spirit and purpose 
of his teachings, we shall freely avail ourselves of 
the materials, autobiographical and explanatory, 
scattered throughout his numerous writings, and, .as- 
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far as we can, make Mr. Ruskin his own delineator. 
Abeliever in the Wordsworthian aphorism, ‘The child 
is father of the man,”’ our author has affirmed that 
‘all great painters” (it may be added, great art 
critics) ‘‘ have been great by their rendering of what 
they had seen and felt from early childhood.” Now 
we have happily Mr. Ruskin’s own express state- 
ment, in his charming and latest published work on 
Athena,* as to the origin and early possession, as con- 
cerns himself, of that special faculty of insight into 
nature which, as applied to art, has made him 
famous. ‘‘ This art-gift of mine,” he says, ‘‘could 
not have been won by any work or any conduct; it 
belongs to me by birthright, and came by Athena’s 
will, from the air of English country villages and 
Scottish hills. I will risk whatever charge of folly 
may come upon me for printing one of my many 
childish rhymes, written on a frosty day in Glen Farg, 
just north of Loch Leven. It bears date 1st January, 
1828. I was born on the 8th February, 1819, and 
all that I ever could be, and all that I cannot be, the 
weak little rhyme already shows.” ‘The lines re- 
ferred to, which, however, we do not reproduce, were 
penned, as it appears, when the writer was barely 
nine years of age; they make appreciative allusions 
to-waving trees, icicles, rivers, and waterfalls 


—‘‘ And mountains at a distance seen.” 
Already had the instinctive tastes of the child prog- 


nosticated the critical deliverances of ‘‘ Modern 
Painters.’’ In that remarkable work, which first 


displayed Mr. Ruskin’s powers as an independent 
and original thinker, are other remarks referring to 
even a prior date, and describing the earliest awaken- 
ing of the author’s mind to the charm and mystery 


of nature. These occur in the chapter on the moral 
influence of landscape in the third volume. ‘ The 
first thing which I remember,” he says, “as an 
event in life, was being taken by my nurse to the 
brow of Friars Craig on Derwentwater; the intense 
joy, mingled with awe, that I had in looking through 
the hollows in the mossy roots, over the craig, into 
the dark lake, has associated itself more or less with 
all twining roots of trees ever since.” In moun- 
tain ground and scenery he has told us he had a 
pleasure as early as he could remember, and which 
continued in full intensity until he was eighteen or 
twenty—infinitely greater than any which has since 
been possible to him, ‘‘ comparable only to the joy of 
a lover in being near a noble and kind mistress, but 
no more explicable or definable than the feeling of 
love itself.” This joy in nature is described as not 
being independent of associated thought. ‘ Almost as 
soon as I could see or hear, [had got reading enough 
to give me associations with all kinds of scenery ; and 
mountains in particular were also partly confused 
with those of my favourite book, Scott’s ‘Monastery ;’ 
so that Glen Farg and all other glens were more 
or less enchanted to me; filled with forms of hesitat- 
ing creed about Christie of the Clint Hill, and 
the monk Eustace, and with a general presence 
of the White Lady everywhere. I also generally 
knew, or was told by my father and mother, such 
simple facts of history as were necessary to give a 
more definite and justifiable association to other 
scenes which chiefly interested me, such as the ruins 
of Loch Leven and Kenilworth, and thus my plea- 
sure in mountains or ruins was never, even in earliest 





* “The Queen of the Air:” being a study of the Greek Myths of Cloud 
and Storm, 
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childhood, free from a certain awe and melancholy, 
and general sense of the meaning of death, though 
in its principle and influence entirely exhilarating 
and gladdening.” Further, we have his pleasure in 
landscape partly attributed to his very simple and 
unamused mode of general life in the first stage of 
his childhood. ‘‘I was born in London, and accus- 
tomed for twoor three years to no other prospect than 
that of the brick walls over the way ; had no brothers 
nor sisters, nor companions, and though I could 
always make myself happy in a quiet way, the beauty 
of the mountains had an additional charm of change 
and adventure which a country-bred child could not 
have felt.” These are pleasing glimpses of Mr. 
Ruskin’s early days, during which, when journeying 
with his parents, he saw much fine scenery, and are 
not less significant as indicating the character of his 
future writings—the main function of which has been 
to bring back art to the truth and reality of nature. 

After Scott’s ‘‘ Monastery,” one of his favourite 
books was ‘‘ Grimm’s Popular Stories.” To this cir- 
cumstance we are indebted for a selection of these 
stories, published in 1868, with illustrations by 
Cruikshank, and an introduction from the pen 
of Mr. Ruskin. His father, a prosperous London 
merchant, happily allowed the boy’s artistic ten- 
dencies to have their course, and accordingly he 
began early in life the practical study of art. 
His first drawing-master, to whom he tells us he is 
indebted for many happy hours, was Mr. Runciman, 
of Acacia Road, St. John’s Wood; and under such 
distinguished professional guides as Copley Fielding 
and J. D. Harding—whose characteristics as artists 
he has described in ‘‘ Modern Painters” —he ac- 
quired that mastery of design which he has displayed 
in the illustrations to his own works. Mr. Ruskin 
did not study at any of our public schools: he was 
educated by private tutors, one of whom was the 
Rev. Canon Dale. Having, as a gentleman com- 
moner, entered Christ Church College, Oxford, he in 
1839 carried off the Newdegate prize for an English 
poem which was published in the same year under 
the title of ‘‘Salsette and Elephanta.” The temple 
caves of these well-known Indian islands he peopled 
anew with the forms of the Hindoo mythology. In 
a spirited conclusion to the poem he predicts the 
downfall of idolatry and coming triumph of Chris- 
tianity. The degree of Master of Arts, to which he 
has since so abundantly made good his title, he 
attained in 1842. Mr. Ruskin has received the high 
distinction of an Honorary Oxford Studentship. 
This he did twenty years after he left the university, 
and on the same day with his friend Dr. Acland, 
who had been his fellow-undergraduate at Christ 
Church. The two friends had there sketched together, 
and years after corresponded, among other subjects, 
on the architectural decoration of the New Oxford 
Museum. A sentence from one of Mr. Ruskin’s 
letters, referring to the student days at Oxford and 
to the study of physical science, may be quoted: 
‘‘You know how I have contended for physical 
science as a means of mental education from the 
sunny afternoon of spring, when Ehrenberg and 
you and I went hunting for infusoria in Christ 
Church meadow streams, to the hour when the prize 
offered by Sir Walter Trevelyan and yourself for 
the best essay on the fauna of that meadow marked 
the opening of a new era in English education.” 
Another of Mr. Ruskin’s fellow-students at Christ 
Church, to whom he has expressed his obligations in 
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matters of Greek art, is Mr. Charles Newton. Mr. 
Newton’s discoveries of Greek antiquities in Asia 
Minorand the Archipelago have enriched the British 
Museum, and been acknowledged by his appointment 
to the office of keeper of the Greek and Roman anti- 
guities in that national institution. 
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was possible to work steadily and hard with any 
other motive than that of gaining bread, or give up 
a fixed number of hours every day to the furtherance 
of an object unconnected with personal interests. I 
have, however, given up so much-of life to this ob- 
ject, earnestly desiring to ascertain, and be able to 
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The first volume of Mr. Ruskin’s celebrated work 
appeared in 1843, bearing the title, ‘‘ Modern 
Painters: their Superiority in the Art of Landscape 
Painting to all the Ancient Masters proved,” etc., 
by a Graduate of Oxford. In the preface to the 
second edition of that volume the author states fully 
the reason of the publication, and also enters with 
some controversial warmth into a discussion with his 
art critic opponents. First meant to take the form 
of a pamphlet, and written to check the attacks on 
Turner, the work expanded into five goodly volumes. 
On issuing the third volume, he says: “I have now 
given ten years of my life to the single purpose of 
enabling myself to judge rightly of art, and spent 
them in labour as earnest and continuous as men 
usually undertake to gain position or accumulate for- 
tune. It is true the public still call me an ‘ amateur,’ 





nor have I ever been able to persuade them that it 
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teach the truth respecting art; and also knowing that 
that truth was by time and labour definitely ascer- 
tainable.” Seven years after, in the preface to the 
fifth and concluding volume, he gives an interesting 
account of his motives and of the progress of his 
mind during the course of his prolonged art studies : 
‘<The first volume was the expansion of a reply to a 
magazine article, and was not begun because I then 
thought myself qualified to write a systematic treatise 
on art, but because I at least knew, and knew it to 
be demonstrable, that Turner was right and true, 
and that his critics were wrong, false, and base. At 
that time I had seen much of nature, and had been 
several times in Italy, wintering once at Rome; but 
had chiefly delighted in northern art, beginning, 
when a mere boy, with Rubens and Rembrandt. It 
was long before I got quit of a boy’s veneration for 
Rubens’s physical art-power, and the reader will, 
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perhaps, on this ground, forgive the strong expres- 
sions of admiration for Rubens, which, to my great 
regret, occur in the first volume. 

‘‘ Finding myself, however, engaged seriously in 
the essay, 1 went, before writing the second volume, 
to study in Italy, where the strong reaction from the 
influence of Rubens threw me at first too far under 
that of Angelico and Raphael, and, which was the 
worst harm that came of that Rubens influence, 
blinded me long to the deepest qualities of Venetian 
art. These oscillations of temper and progressions 
of discovery, extending over a period of seventeen 
years, ought not to diminish the reader’s confidence 
in ‘the book. Let him be assured of this—that 
unless important changes are occurring in his 
opinions continually all his life long, mot ome of 
those opinions can’ be, on any questionable sub- 
ject, true. All true opinions are living, and show 


their life by being capable of nourishment; there- | 


fore, of change. But their change is that of a tree, 
not of a cloud. In the main aim and’principles: of 
the book there is no variation from its first syllable 
to its last. It declares the perfectness and eternal 
beauty of the work of God; and tests all work of 
man by its concurrence with, or subjection to, 
that It has been written of necessity. 
I saw an injustice done, and tried to remedy it. 
I heard falsehood taught, and was. eompélited to deny 
it. Nothing else was possible: to: me.” 

The title Mr. Ruskin origimally intended for his 
book was ‘Turner and the Ancients,”*mer did he 
purpose to refer in it to any other modern painter 
than Turner. The title was changed, and the notes 
on other living painters inserted in the first volume, 
in deference to the advice of friends. As far as he 
is himself concerned, he has avowed that he re- 
gretted the change then, and regrets it still. 

The first volume appeared, as we have said, in 
1843, when the writer was in his twenty-first year. 
The reason assigned by him for publishing it anony- 
mously was, that, having confidence in what he had 
written, and sure of its truth, he yet had no con- 
fidence in his unknown name, and feared that his 
views would not obtain a fair hearing because of his 
youth. He has since acknowledged that he never 
felt at ease in the ‘‘graduate” incognito. And 
indeed he abandoned it on the publication of the 
third volume. Save reviews of Lord Lindsay’s 
‘‘ Christian Art,” and Sir Charles Eastlake’s ‘‘ Essay 
ou Oil Painting” in the “Quarterly,” Mr. Ruskin 
has systematically appended his name to his writings. 
A legend of Stiria, ‘“‘ ‘The King of the Golden River ; 
or, the Black Brothers,” was also published anony- 
mously. It is, however, we believe correctly attri- 
buted to Mr. Ruskin’s pen. The little story was, it 
appears, written in 1841 at the request of a very 
young lady, and solely for her amusement, without 
any idea of its publication. 

The effect produced by the first volume of ‘‘ Modern 
Painters,” alike on artists, art critics and the public, 
was very great Many were exasperated at the 
sweeping censure dealt out to some of the old land- 
scape painters and the low estimate accorded to 
others, and at what they deemed the undue exalta- 
tion of Turner; while the bulk of general readers 
were charmed by the genius, eloquence, technical 
knowledge, freshness, and logical force of the writer. 
Leslie, in his ‘‘ Handbook for Young Painters,” thus 
expresses himself: ‘“‘I was equally delighted and 
surprised when I heard that a very young man had 
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come forward with extraordinary ability, knowledge, 
and love of nature, as the champion of Turner at a 
time when (excepting by painters) his transcendent 
powers were little felt or understood. But I own I 
was disappointed when I read the work at one of 
the modes he adopted in vindication of the great 
artist’s just claim to admiration.” The mode referred 
to was the author’s depreciation of Claude and other 
masters by comparing the fine things of Turner with 
their work; ‘‘ while it would be quite as easy,” says. 
Leslie, ‘‘to select from the works of Claude, the 
Poussins, of . Wilson, of Cuyp, of Ruysdael, and 
even of Canalette, passages of peculiar beauty, and 
to ask with as little chance of any affirmative reply, 
has Turner given this?” Whatever truth there may 
be in this, Mr. Ruskin has, we may say, declined to 
allow the competence of the critical judgment of “a 
painter of the drawing-room’’—-in the matter of land- 
scape. In the interval between the commencement 
of ‘‘ Moderm Painters” and its completion, various 
collateral bramehes of inquiry engaged Mr. Ruskin’s 
attention. ‘Me Seven Lamps of Architecture,” 
which sprung out of memoranda thrown together 
during the preparation of one of the sections of the 
third volume of his great work, was, with illustra- 
tions, drawn and etched by the author, published in 
1849. Assigning a reason for the paucity of examples 
from the early English Gothic in this volume, he says: 
‘T havevabways found it impossible to work in the cold 
interiors of.eur cathedrals; while the daily services, 
lamps, amd ‘fumigation of those upon the continent 
render them perfectly safe. In the course of last 


summer I iundertook a pilgrimage to the English 
shrimes, amd begam with Salisbury, where the con- 
sequence of a few days’ hard work was a state of 


weakened health, which I may be permitted to name 
among the causes of the slightness and imperfection 
of the present essay.” 

‘The Stones of Venice,” in three volumes, written 
at the cost of much labour, was issued between the 
years 1851-3. The author’s account of every build- 
ing of the ‘‘Queen of the Adriatic” in that work 
and in his ‘‘Examples of the Architecture of Venice,” 
is based on personal examination and measurement. 
The pains he took in this respect with what he had 
to describe, was a subject of grave mirth to his 
Italian friends. Yet this conscientious painstaking 
had its reward. ‘‘ The Stones of Venice,” to quote 
the words of a critic in the ‘‘Times,” ‘is a book 
which perhaps no other man could have written, and 
one for which the world ought to and will be thank- 
ful. It is in the highest degree eloquent, acute, 
stimulating to thought, and fertile in suggestion. It 
will, we are convinced, elevate taste and intellect, 
raise the tone of moral feeling, kindle benevolence 
towards men, and increase the love and fear of God.” 
The greater part of the sixth chapter of the second 
volume ‘On the Nature of Gothic Architecture, and 
the True Functions of the Workman in Art,’’ was re- 
published at a small cost in 1854. This valuable 
chapter was thus placed in the hands of working. 
men; while the profits arising from the sale of the 
pamphlet were given to the Working Men’s College 
now located at 45, Great Ormond Street. In speak- 
ing of this institution we may mention that Mr. 
Ruskin for several years superintended the instruc- 
tions given to its members in drawing. ‘The 
‘‘Elements of Drawing,” and the ‘Elements of 
Perspective,” were written by him to meet a want 
which in his experience of teaching he found to exist. 
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Between the years 1855 and 1860, we have a par- 
ticular account of Mr. Ruskin’s employments, by way 
of accounting for the delay in the completion of 
‘Modern Painters.” The fourth volume being pub- 
lished in 1855—the following summer was devoted 
to rest—and the winter of 1856 to the writing of the 
‘Elements of Drawing,” and to examining some of 
the modern theories of political economy, to which he 
had occasion to refer in his address at Manchester, in 
1857, on occasion of the Exhibition of Pictures in 
that city. These addresses were delivered on the 
10th and 13th July, and with additions form the 
volume on the Political Economy of Art. The Man- 
chester Exhibition and its magnificent constellation 
of Reynolds’s works demanded thorough inspection 
and study. A visit to Scotland, to look at Dun- 
blane, and Jedburgh, and other favourite sites of 
Turner’s, was interrupted by a call to London, to 
arrange the Turner drawings belonging to the 
nation. To this labour of love Mr. Ruskin, aided 
by two assistants, devoted himself during the 
autumn and winter of 1857, ‘‘ every day, and all 
day long, and often far into the night.” ‘The 
manual labour,” he says, ‘‘ would not have hurt 
me, but the excitement involved in seeing unfolded 
the whole career of Turner’s mind during his 
life, joined with much sorrow at the state in which 
nearly all his most precious works had been left, 
and with great anxiety and heavy sense of respon- 
sibility besides, were very trying. I have never 


in all my life felt so much exhausted as when 1 
locked the last box, and gave the keys to Mr. 
A visit to Switzerland 
An excursion to Lombardy to examine 


Wornum in May, 1858.” 
followed. 
some points of the shepherd character of the Vau- 
dois valleys was interrupted by finding some good 
Paul Veroneses at Turin. ‘‘There were several 
questions,” says Mr. Ruskin, ‘‘respecting the real 
motives of. Venetian work that still troubled me 
not a little, and which I intended to work out in 
the Louvre; but seeing that Turin was a good 
place wherein to keep out of people’s way, I 
settled there instead, and began with Veronese’s 
Queen of Sheba, when, with much consternation 
but more delight, I found that I had never got 
to the roots of the moral power of the Venetians, 
and that they needed still another and a very stern 
course of study. The winter was mainly spent in 
trying to get at the mind of Titian; not a light 
winter’s task, of which the issue being in many ways 
very unexpected to me, necessitated my going in the 
spring to Berlin, to see Titian’s portrait of Lavinia 
there, and to Dresden to see the Tribute Money, the 
Elder Lavinia, and girl in white with the flag fan. 
Another portrait at Dresden, of a lady in a dress of 
rose and gold, by me unheard of before, and one of 
an Admiral, at Munich, had like to have kept me in 
Germany all the summer.” 

The following advice was tendered to the young 
artists of England in. the first volume of ‘‘ Modern 
Painters.” ‘‘They should go to nature in all single- 
ness of heart, and walk with her laboriously and 
trustingly, having no thought but how best to 
penetrate her meaning; rejecting nothing, selecting 
nothing, and scorning nothing.” This advice was 
carried out to the letter by a group of young men, 
who, under the name of the Pre-Raphaelite brother- 
hood, avowed their purpose of restoring painting to 
its early religious earnestness, truth, and purity, by 
setting aside the received conventionalism, and by a 
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direct and minute imitation of nature. The three 
leading members of the ‘brotherhood’ were Millais, 
Holman Hunt, and Rosetti. Millais contributed to 
the Royal Academy his ‘Isabella’ in 1849; and 
Holman Hunt his first Pre-Raphaelite picture in 
1850. ‘The Light of the World,” from the easel of 
Hunt, appeared on the Academy’s walls in 1854. 
This picture was but little noticed.until Mr. Ruskin 
ealled attention to it in a letter to the ‘“ Times.” 
His reason for doing so he has since made clear in 
the following words:—‘‘No one could sympathise 
more than I with the general feeling displayed in 
‘The Light of the World;’ but unless it had been 
accompanied with perfectly good nettle painting, and 
ivy painting, and jewel painting, I should never have 
praised it.” This picture he pronounces “the most 
perfect instance of expressional purpose with technical 
power, which the world has yet produced.’”’ How- 
ever high his esteem for feeling and thought in all 
works of art, our critic strongly urges that a painter’s 
business is first to paint. Any shortcoming of the 
Pre-Raphaelites in this direction Mr. Ruskin never 
failed to censure ; as in the series of ‘‘ Notes’’ on the 
paintings exhibited by the Royal Academy, which 
were issued from 1855 to 1859 inclusive, certain 
letters to the ‘‘ Times,” and a pamphlet on ‘“ Pre- 
Raphaelism.”’ Writing in 1856, he says—‘‘ The 
battle is completely and confessedly won by the 
Pre-Raphaelites; animosity has changed into emu- 
lation—astonishment into sympathy; a true and 
consistent School of Art is at last established in the 
Royal Academy of Eagland.”’ 

One word we must here interpose. Admitting the 
benefit conferred by Mr. Ruskin in enforcing the 
importance of accurate detail in drawing, we pro- 
test against the exaggerated praise of the Pre- 
Raphaelites. Mere technical copying of nature is a 
low reach of art, in which the photographer’s skill. 
excels that of the most industrious painter. It so 
happens that Millais and Hunt possessed the higher 
qualities of invention and of genius, but the rank and 
file of the school have followed only the mechanical 
details of what Mr. Ruskin here calls ‘‘ the painter’s. 
business.” They are the mere Pharisees of painting, 
great in the anise and cummin, but lacking in the 
weightier matters of the art. 

In 1853 Mr. Ruskin lectured before the Edinburgh 
Philosophical Institution. The instructive and strik- 
ing lectures given on that occasion form the well- 
known volume on ‘“ Architecture and Painting.” 
Under the title, ‘‘ The Crown of Wild Olive,” three 
lectures were published in 1866. These are respec- 
tively on the fertile themes, Work, Traffic, and War. 
The lecture on Work was delivered to the Working 
Men’s Institute at Camberwell; that on Traffic, in 
the Town Hall, Bradford; and that on War, at the 
Royal Military Academy at Woolwich. Though 
given in different localities, and to different audiences, 
the subjects are vitally connected in the mode of 
treatment. Mr. Ruskin has also recently lectured in 
Dublin on the ‘‘ Mystery of Life and its Arts.” So 
very frequent have been his appearances before the 
public, both as a lecturer and a writer on art, and 
more recently on themes pertaining to social well- 
being, that nothing beyond a bare enumeration of 
several of his productions is here possible. For the 
Arundel Society, of which he is a member, he pre- 
pared a volume on “ Giotto and his Works.” ‘The 
Two Paths” is composed of lectures on art and its 
application to decoration and manufacture, delivered. 
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in 1858-9. Besides his ‘Notes’ on the Academy 

ictures, issued continuously for a number of years, 
he also published ‘‘ Notes” on the Turner pictures, 
then exhibited at Marlborough House. This useful 
pamphlet is now, to the disappointment of many 
students of Turner, out of print. Our author has 
also supplied an illustrative text to Turner’s 
‘‘Harbours of England.” ‘The Ethics of the 
Dust’? embraces the substance of lectures given 
to a girls’ school ‘‘ far in the country.”’ Two lectures 
delivered at Manchester in 1864, the first ‘‘ Of Kings’ 
Treasuries,’’ the second ‘‘ Of Queens’ Gardens,’”’ were 

ublished under the fanciful title, ‘‘Sesame and 

ilies.”” His ‘‘ Notes on the Construction of Sheep- 
folds,” a curious ecclesiastical pamphlet, appeared 
in 1851. Mr. Ruskin has also contributed to the 
pages of the “‘ Art Journal.” 

Four essays on the principles of political economy— 
“‘Unto this Last”—appeared in the ‘‘ Cornhill Maga- 
zine,” and were republished in 1862. These essays 
called forth a torrent of adverse criticism. Thuis 
will not appear extraordinary when it is considered 
that. the writer rejected some of the fundamental 
principles of the acknowledged authorities on political 
economy. Particularly he exposes the notion that 
an advantageous code of social action may be de- 
termined irrespectively of the influence of social 
affections. The first aim of the writer is to give a 
logical definition of wealth; and his second, to show 
that the acquisition of wealth is finally possible only 
under certain moral conditions of society. The 
following sentences from the little work will furnish 
an index to its scope and character :-—‘‘ There is no 
wealth but life. Life, including all its powers of 
love, of joy, and of admiration. That country is the 
richest which nourishes the greatest number of noble 
and happy beings; that man is the richest who, 
having perfected the functions of his own life to the 
utmost, has also the widest helpful influence, both 
personal and by means of his possessions, over the 
lives of others.” ‘‘ These essays,” says the author, 
‘‘T believe to be the best, that is to say, the truest, 
rightest-worded, and most serviceable things I have 
ever written: and the last of them (that entitled 
Ad valorem) having had especial pains spent on it, is 
probably the best I shall ever write.” Chosen as 
the Rede lecturer at Cambridge for 1867, Mr. 
Ruskin prelected in the senate house on ‘The 
Relation of National Ethics to National Art.” On 
that occasion the honorary degree of LL.D. was 
conferred upon him by the senate of the university. 
A few months since, from among the candidates for 
the office, we may here add, he was elected to the 
newly created chair of the Slade Art Professorship 
at Oxford. In another paper we shall give some 
examples of Mr. Ruskin’s rich, masculine, and 
eloquent English style. 
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Ill. 


Do animals gain knowledge by experience? ‘The 
younger Huber it was, we believe, who first called 
attention to the fact that large humble-bees, after in 
vain attempting to insert the head and thorax into 
the narrow-tubed flowers of the bean, so as to reach 
with their proboscis the nectary at the bottom of the 
tube, found out a way of obtaining their luscious diet 
by drilling a hole in the lower part of the tube, 
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through which they insinuated their sucker. Various 
naturalists have since corroborated this testimony, 
and have also specified the common columbine, 
marvel of Peru, and several kinds of monkshood, as 
having their blossoms perforated in the same way. 
Mr. C. Babington has seen holes pierced in the 
flowers of the snapdragon and of the common white 
jasmine, by both the humble-bee and the hive-bee. 

“An old greyhound,” as Hume has pointed out, 
‘‘ will trust the more fatiguing part of the chase to the 
younger, and place himself so as to meet the hare 
in her doubles.” Experientia docet, as the phrase ran 
in our Latin rudiments, that the immense amount of 
exertion which he underwent when in the prime of 
life is by no means necessary to successful hunting. 
How many a whiskered Tom or tabby learns wisdom 
by experience, and having once been taken in by a 
piece of skilfully prepared meat, withdraws to a 
respectful distance at the very sight of the mustard- 
pot. I never could persuade one of these animals to 
make any friendly approach at- meal times after 
having once played it a trick of the sort. 

That the lower animals are not altogether strangers 
to the connection between cause and effect, we may 
presume from the reports of various trustworthy 
observers. An instance is mentioned by Dr. Fleming. 
He speaks of having frequently, when in Zetland, 
seen the hooded crow break the shells of those 
molluscs which were too hard to be put hors de combat 
with its bill alone, by beating them against stones. 
With some of the larger species, having harder and 
stronger shells, a different course of treatment is 
adopted. The crow, with the shell in its claws, rises 
in the air to what, we may suppose, it fancies the 
proper distance, and lets the captive mollusc fall among 
stones ; never on the sand nor any soft place. Should 
the first attempt not be successful, a second is tried ; 
and if that fail, a third, and so on—the bird each 
time mounting higher, so as to increase the momentum 
of the fall—till the shell is shattered in pieces, and 
the tempting mouthful becomes attainable. This 
story puts usin mind of one we have somewhere read, 
of an old monkey which had lost all his teeth, and 
was accustomed, when nuts were given to it, to break 
the shells with a large stone. 

Amongst the multitude of examples, with some of 
which almost every one must be acquainted, exempli- 
fying the power possessed by the inferior animals of 
intercommunication of ideas, it is somewhat.difficult 
to select any having the charm of novelty. We may 
remark, in passing, that, unendowed with the ability 
for mutual conference, the proceedings of bees in a 
hive, instead of being method itself, would often end 
in ‘‘confusion worse confounded.” In more than 
one of the anecdotes quoted above from Huber, 
we have seen bees acting together in an evidently 
concerted manner. A French author of the last 
century gives an amusing account of the punishment 
inflicted on feathered delinquents by those whom they 
have wronged. On the continent, as in England, the 
house martins are, as their name implies, in the habit 
of building their nests under the eaves of dwellings, 
and it is not at all an uncommon circumstance for a 
sparrow, with the impudence inseparable from its 
nature, to install itself in one of these nests during 
the absence of the owners, and set at defiance every 
‘notice to quit.” The martins, finding it impossible 
to oust the intruder, who, like many other bipeds, 
probably thinks ‘ possession nine points of the law,” 
summon their friends to their assistance, and, while 
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two or three of the party keep watch at the door of 
the nest to prevent escape, the others bring supplies 
of clay, and completely closing up the entrance, 
leave the unfortunate victim to die by suffocation. 
The ‘‘ luxury of revenge,” as it has been strangely 
termed, would appear by this account to be 
thoroughly appreciated by the martin tribe, whose 
summary justice and mode of punishment remind 
one—parvis componere magna—of the palmy days of 
the ‘‘ Holy” Inquisition. Now in a case of this sort 
some conversation, or whatever we choose to call it, 
must take place between the proprietors of the nest 
and their friends. We may suppose the application 
for assistance to run something in this form. 
‘Martins and brethren, here’s an impertinent 
sparrow got into our house, and won’t either leave it 
or let us in. Will you kindly come and help us to bury 
him alive? It’s the only thing to be done with him.” 

The following anecdote is very interesting. <A 
young lamb had become entangled in a briar-hedge ; 
its own struggles, and the efforts of the mother, 
persevered in for a long time, were unavailing to set 
it at liberty. Finding at length that additional help 
must be obtained, the parent set off at a rapid pace 
across three large fields and through as many 
hedges, bleating in a most dolorous fashion. In the 


last field were a flock of sheep, to whom she no 
doubt told her story, for she shortly returned, 
attended by a large ram, who used his immense horns 
to some purpose, speedily dragging away by them 
the encircling briars, and freeing the captive. 
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Tue late Mr. Thackeray, writing shortly after the 
death of Lord Macaulay, has a reference to the sub- 
ject of senior wranglers. ‘‘ Almost on the last day 
I had the fortune to see him, a conversation hap- 
pened suddenly to spring up about senior wranglers 
and what they had done in after-life. To the almost 
terror of the persons present, Macaulay began with 
the senior wranglers of 1801-2-3-4, and so on, giving 
the name of each, and relating his subsequent career 
and rise. Every man who knows him has his story 
regarding that wonderful memory.” It would have 
been interesting indeed to have heard Macaulay, 
with his marvellous knowledge of detail, discourse 
of those eminent men. The very first on the list, 
according to this conversation, the senior wrangler 
of 1801, was Henry Martyn, the missionary. 

The institution of senior wrangler goes back to the 
year 1739. We then find that one John Empson, of 
Catherine Hall, was proclaimed senior wrangler, a 
position of singular fame, inasmuch as the names 
of no other questionists are given, and for the 
next eight years there is no further record of any 
mathematical examination. Then the triposes 
iafrly begin. For some time, however, the wranglers 
and the senior optimes are grouped together, and 
men had their choice of two years for going out. 
in the year 1753 we have the present division of 
wranglers, senior optimes, and junior optimes. In 
the year 1757 we find an instance of a solitary 
moderator conducting the whole of the examinations. 
At present the examining body consists of four 
gentlemen, two moderators and two examiners, who 
recelve a payment from the university chest. It 
will be noticed in the calendar how there is a run on 
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particular persons, and the same examiner frequently 
officiates. 

The phrase wranglers has a reference to the old 
scholastic disputations, and its meaning, in this sense, 
is now obsolete, although some curious remnants 
of the old system long survived. It now refers 
exclusively to the senate-house examination for 
mathematics held in the January, and of which the 
lists are issued about the end of the month. 
There are three days of general examination which 
all must pass who go in for their degree, and ten 
days after this time begins an examination of five 
days for candidates in honours. This examination 
commences with the differential calculus, and goes 
on to the highest subjects in astronomy and 
optics. The examination now turns purely and en- 
tirely upon mathematics. Formerly the questionists 
used to keep acts, to deliver Latin disputations, etc., 
which entered as an element into the result of the 
examination. Mr. Bristed, an American, who has re- 
cently published a work, ‘‘ Five Years in an English 
University,” says ‘all this is now agreeably 
compromised by the payment of two shillings.” 
There was also once a curious system of chal- 
lenging the bracket above you during the examina- 
tion. There is a tradition that Professor Farish did 
this eight times, and so forced his way through his 
opponents to the senior wranglership. The present 
examination may be described as consisting of book- 
work and problems. There has been much discus- 
sion on the respective mathematical standards in 
England and France. Those who are best acquainted 
with both systems say that the standard is pretty 
nearly equal in both countries. At the Polytechnic 
a high senior optime would be a respectable man, 
and a high wrangler a very good man; a senior 
wrangler might be the best man in the Polytechnic, 
and vice versd. For the uninitiated a few facts may 
give an idea of the kind of excellence achieved. 
Many meu will work out the bookwork from memory 
faster than others could copy out the formule from 
books. Some men will even get more than full 
marks, as they may present the formule in a neater 
and concise form. High men will floor the whole of 
the bookwork of the first four days. A senior 
wrangler has been known to do the whole of the 
bookwork, except a question or two, and do forty 
out of sixty problems. This will give some idea of 
the extent of the preparation and competition, and 
as for the papers, any one competent to form an 
opinion can always study the examination papers of 
the year in the year’s University Calendar. 

To university men there is hardly any employment 
more congenial than to take down the Cambridge 
University Calendar, and run through the lists 
of high mathematical honours. By the way, the 
Oxford authorities have done a grievous wrong to 
old alumni of the university by the habit of only 
printing the last ten years in their honour examina- 
tions. Oxford thus sacrifices part of her historic past, 
which Cambridge wisely refuses to do. Most of the 
senior wranglers are truly distinguished men, and we 
have no desire to underrate the sublimity of the dis- 
tinction. But, at the same time, it not unfrequently 
happens that the senior wrangler only shows the 
asterisk which denotes that he has got his fellowship, 
and slightly lower down we perceive some name of 
world-wide fame. The Cambridge Calendar also gives 
the most obliging foot-notes relative to any candi- 
date’s subsequent achievement, if it is only a master- 
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ship in a school, a college fellowship, an honorary 
canonry, and so on, through an ascending scale to the 
highest distinctions. In 1761 we have the first senior 
wrangler proclaimed by the foot-notes to have arrived 
at judicial honours. This was Wilson of Peterhouse, 
who became a judge of the Common Pleas. Two 
years later the great Paley is senior wrangler. In 
1772 we find the double names (with a bracket, cal- 
culated to mislead) of Prettyman (Tomlins), both 
signifying a well-known bishop of Winchester in his 
day. Soon we have the excellent Milner, president 
of Queen’s, and afterwards Dean of Carlisle. In 
1787 we have Littledale, the famous judge, who, 
with Tenterden as chief, and Bailey and Holroyd 
as fellow puisnes, made what has been called ‘the 
golden era of the King’s Bench.” Copley, afterwards 
Lord Lyndhurst, comes in as second wrangler, in 1794, 
distanced by Butler, formerly a famous head-master 
of Harrow. In 1799 Lord Chief Justice Tindal shows 
as a good wrangler and senior medallist, and next year 
Vice-Chancellor Shadwell is a good wrangler and 
second medallist. The great lawyers are plentiful be- 
tween 1806 and 1810. Sir Frederick Pollock, the Lord 
Chief Baron, is senior wrangler; Bickersteth, after- 
wards Lord Langdale, who refused the seals, the 
brother of the Rev. Edward Birkersteth and uncle of 
the Bishop of Ripon, is also senior wrangler; and so 
are those distinguished judges Alderson and Maule. 
In 1812 Rolfe is the last of the wranglers, or golden 
spoon, as it is sometimes called, but he gets his fellow- 
ship at Trinity, and becomes Lord Chancellor. The 
year but one after, another eminent judge, the late Sir 
Cresswell Cresswell, was ‘‘ wooden spoon,” the last 
of the junior optimes; the “silver spoon” is the 
last of the senior optimes. Other eminent judges 
high among the wranglers were Alvanley, Ellen- 
borough, Lawrence, Lens, Parke, Kindersley, Col- 
man, W. P. Wood, Cleasby, Blackburn. In 1824 
the classical tripos is instituted, and henceforth all 
double honours, besides the medals, are duly regis- 
tered. Among the senior wranglers, we naturally 
meet with men of world-wide scientific attainments, 
some of them mathematical professors in the uni- 
versity—Herschel, Ellis, Stokes, Cayley, Adams, 
Airey, Challis. The illustrious Whewell missed the 
senior’s place and came out second. Seven senior 
wranglers have become bishops, but bishops and 
great divines abound in the wranglers’ list, and 
generally range high up. Canon Melvill, Mr. Birks, 
Bishop Goodwin, and Bishop Colenso were respectively 
second wranglers. One senior wrangler a few years 
ago was drowned soon after his attainment of the 
honour, on the very day on which he was to sit for a 
Trinity fellowship. The senior wrangler of last year, 
Mr. Hartog, was a Jew, and a special grace was 
granted by the senate to enable him to be admitted 
to his degree. He has since received an appointment 
in the Foreign Office. 

But there is another examination at Cambridge 
which always has a most important reference to the 
senior wranglership. This is the examination for 
the Smith’s prizes, instituted just a century ago by a 
worthy Master of Trinity. Ceteris paribus, a Trinity 
man is to get the prizes; that is to say, while the 
equal men are bracketed, the £25 would go to the 
Trinity man. This case has, however, only most 
rarely occurred. The examination for the Smith’s 
prizes is a still severer test of mathematical powers, 
and even on a higher field than the mathematical 
tripos itself. This important contest takes place on 
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the week after the senate-house examination. The 
senior wrangler has then to hold his own against any 
commencing bachelors who may choose to compete 
with him; the competition is of course practically 
limited to a few of the very highest wranglers. As a 
rule, the senior wrangler mostly keeps his place; for 
more than a century he has only been four times beaten 
for both prizes, four times bracketed, and ten times 
second. The Smith’s prize has been a means of 
redressing any inequality or accidental injustice, or 
definitely fixing the best man when the marks in the 
tripos have been very close. However close the 
marks may run, they never bracket for the place of 
senior wrangler; he is left the hero of the academic 
year. There have been some remarkable instances 
in which the senior wrangler has been displaced. 
Some years ago a gentleman went in for the senate- 
house examination, and did splendid papers, but 
after three days’ work he was thrown out of a pony 
carriage, and so much injured that he was unable to 
go on with the examination. Up to this point he had 
been, we have heard, second wrangler, but he was 
obliged to take an ordinary degree with an agrotat 
attached to his name. This involved a great hard- 
ship for him which would have been avoided under 
the Oxford system. They propped him up in pillows 
on his bed a little later, and had a Master of Arts in 
attendance, and under these circumstances he went in 
for the Smith’s prizes, and beat both the senior and 
the second wrangler. In 1821 Canon Melvill beat 
the senior wrangler. The contest in 1829 was pecu- 
liarly interesting. The senior wrangler was an obscure 
member of a small college ; the second wrangler was 
a scion of the great house of Cavendish. On the 
examination for the Smith, Cavendish displaced 
Philpott, and came in first prizeman. The competi- 
tors now meet on the floor of the House of Lords, 
respectively as the Bishop of Worcester and the 
Duke of Devonshire. They both took a first class 
in classics, but the Duke was the better man by six 
places. The Duke succeeded Prince Albert as chan- 
cellor of the university, his university honours in a 
high degree determining the selection. He modestly 
described his Cambridge work as giving some atten- 
tion to studies to which he had always been ex- 


.tremely partial. The year 1859 was remarkable, as 


the fourth wrangler took the first Smith’s prize, and 
the sixth wrangler took the second. But no dis- 


. placement attracted more notice at the time (and it is 


still warmly remembered) than that of the ’45, when 
the now famous electrician, Sir William Thomson, dis- 
placed Mr. Parkinson, of St. John’s. Thomson of 
Peterhouse was, and most deservedly, the favourite 
of the year. When he went in for his examination, 
Mr. Leslie Ellis, one of the examiners, remarked to 
Mr. Harvey Gardner, another examiner, that they 
supposed they were about fit to cut his pencils for 
him. We shall here perhaps do best to quote from Mr. 
Bristed’s work :—‘‘ The general wish as well as belief 
was for the Peterhouse man, who, besides the re- 
spect due to his celebrated scientific attainments (he 
was known to the French mathematicians by his 
writings while an undergraduate), had many friends 
among both reading and teaching men, and was very 
popular in the university.” But a rumour spread 
during the examination that a man from St. John’s, 
Mr. Parkinson, was likely to be senior wrangler. 
The Johnians’ best man suddenly came up with a 
rush, like a dark horse, and having been spoken of 
before the examination only as likely to be among the 
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first six, now appeared as a candidate for the highest 
honours. E— was one of the first that had a suspicion 
of this from noticing on the second day that he wrote 
with the regularity and velocity of a machine. In 
any Cambridge examination pace is a most important 
element of success. The “pace of Parkinson” has 
at Cambridge almost passed into a proverb. ‘It was 
said that the successful candidate had practised 
writing out against time for six months together, 
merely to gain pace, and had exercised himself in 
problems till they became a species of bookwork to 
him, and thus he obtained prodigious rapidity in 
solving them. The Peterhouse man, who, relying on 
his combined learning and talent, had never practised 
particularly with a view to speed, and perhaps had 
too much respect for his work to be in any very 
great hurry about it, solved eight or nine problems 
leisurely on each paper, some of them probably 
better ones than the other man’s, but not enough so 
to make up the difference in quantity.” Mr. Ellis, 
who examined that year, said that it exercised quite 
a snake-like fascination on him to stand and see this 
young Johnian throw off sheet after sheet. He could 
scarcely believe that the man could have covered so 
much paper with ink in the time (to say nothing of 
the accuracy of the performance), even though he 
had seen it written out under his own eyes. There 
was a tremendous scene in the senate-house when 
the disappointed favourite took his degree. Eventu- 


ally, at the examination for the Smith’s prizes, Mr. 
William Thomson indicated his fame, and distanced 
the senior wrangler in the proportion of three to two. 
It may here be mentioned that Mr. Adams, the dis- 
coverer atthe same time as Le Verrier of the planet 
Neptune, beat the second wrangler, a very eminent 


mathematician, whose mathematical tracts have been 
translated into foreign languages, in the proportion 
of about 3,000 marks to 1,500, the largest proportion 
ever known. ‘The difference in the tripos exami- 
nation for 1845 was nearly 300 marks, and between 
200 and 300 marks is about the quantity obtained 
by the lowest graduate in mathematical honours. 
In some biographical works there are some deeply 
interesting particulars relating to senior wranglers. 
We have already mentioned that this great distinc- 
tion was attained by Henry Martyn. He used to 
say that when he entered the senate-house for the 
examination, and looking round him saw the large 
number of his competitors—a number larger than 
usual—his mind felt singularly composed and tran- 
quil, by the recollection of a sermon which he had 
heard not long before. The text of the sermon had 
been: ‘‘Seekest thou great things for thyself? seek 
them not, saith the Lord.’ He felt his mind entirely 
relieved from anxiety about success, and this very 
freedom from care greatly assisted him, and gave 
him free play for his great powers. Martyn was only 
in his twentieth year when he became senior 
wrangler. He has given a remarkable account of 
his feelings at the time of triumph: “I obtained 
my highest wishes, and was surprised to find that I 
had grasped a shadow.” He was fully to realise 
that to find the Pearl of Great Price was something 
infinitely higher and more satisfying than any 
academic fame. There was something peculiarly 
generous and elevating about Martyn’s religious 
character. ‘‘Since I have known God in a saving 
manner,” he remarks, ‘“‘ painting, poetry, and music 
have had charms unknown to me before. I have 
received what, I suppose, is a taste for them; for 
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religion has refined my mind, and made it susceptible 
of impressions from the sublime and beautiful.” 

Some years ago an interesting work was published, 
being ‘‘Selections from the Charges and Papers of 
the late Baron Alderson,” with a prefatory memoir 
prefixed. Alderson was one of the most wonderful 
of senior wranglers. Ie showed himself the best 
classic and best mathematician of his time. After 
being senior wrangler he took the first Smith’s 
prize, which does not always inevitably fall to the 
senior wrangler, and he afterwards became senior 
medallist. This degree is, in point of fact, almost 
unrivalled. There is only one precisely identical 
with it, Mr. Brundish, of Caius College, in 1778. The 
late Bishop Kaye, of Lincoln, took an almost identical 
degree ; he was senior wrangler and senior medallist, 
but on an examination for the Smith’s prize, he was 
relegated to the second place. Other great degrees 
have been illustrious in proportion as they have 
approached this loity standard. The year before 
Alderson’s year the late Bishop Blomfield was third 
wrangler and senior medallist. A precisely similar 
honour was obtained by Archdeacon Wrangham. 
Mr. Brandreth, of Worthing, was even more, being 
second wrangler and senior medallist. A. precisely 
similar honour was attained in 1835 by Mr. Goulburn, 
whose early death left so many bright promises un- 
fulfilled. Archdeacon Hoare, in 1803, was second 
wrangler and second medallist. In 1848 Scott and 
Westcott, respectively the present head-master of 
Westminster and the learned canon and ecclesiastical 
writer, were respectively first and second medallists, 
and good wranglers, with one place between them. 
Le Bas, the architect of so many fine works in dif- 
ferent colleges of Cambridge, was senior medallist 
and a very high wrangler. In Alderson’s year a 
gentleman of the name of Standley came next to him 
as second wrangler and second medallist. In 1812 
the late Cornelius Neale, an eminently religious man, 
was senior wrangler and second medallist. Those two 
illustrious brothers, Sir Robert Grant, the Governor- 
General of Bombay, and Lord Glenelg, formerly 
Secretary of State for the Colonies, were respectively 
third and fourth wranglers, and second and first 
classics. It is to be observed that these high double 
distinctions were obtained in the early part of the 
century, and for many years they have been un- 
known. In fact, so great is the sweep of the studies 
of the university that now for many years past it has 
almost become impossible that any man should take 
the highest honours in both classics and mathematics, 
and this is understood to have been the fully-ex- 
pressed opinion of Baron Alderson. His opinion was, 
‘‘ that the standard of a double first was getting to be 
something beyond human ability.” 

One of the moderators who examined Alderson 
came up to him soon after he was declared senior 
wrangler, and said to him, ‘‘Mr. Alderson, I congratu- 
late you; but you must have known where you would 
be before you began!” We are told that the largest 
element in the young mathematician’s satisfaction 
was the thought.of the gratification which it gave 
his family and his father. ‘‘I often remember,” 
said the good judge, many years afterwards, urging 
on his own son incentives for study, ‘‘and that with 
the greatest satisfaction, that in this respect God 
enabled me to give pleasure to my father; and now 
that I have children of my own, I feel how great 
that pleasure must have been.” We are told that 
Baron Alderson’s father was present, ‘‘a proud and 
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delighted listener,” when his son read aloud his vic- 
torious Latin essay, on the great occasion when the 
Duke of Gioucester was installed as Chancellor of the 
University of Cambridge. Mr. Alderson accepted a 
baronship of the Exchequer when he was still wearing 
a stuff gown, but the judicial office was more akin to 
his temperament than either advocacy or politics. 
Had he opened up a career in the House of Commons 
he would in all probability have been Chancellor or 
one of the common-law chiefs of Westminster. 

The present Bishop of Carlisle, Dr. Harvey Good- 
win, has prefixed to a volume of mathematical tracts 
the memoir of Mr. Robert Leslie Ellis, the recent 
editor of Bacon, who was senior wrangler. Dr. 
Goodwin was second wrangler that year. The second 
wrangler frequently feels himself aggrieved, and it 
is generally said that he is the most disappointed 
man in Cambridge about his degree. Bishop 
Goodwin declared himself in the strongest manner 
satisfied with the result, which he said could only be 
rendered doubtful by Mr. Ellis’s ill health. 

Senior wranglers, it seems, have never developed 
into poets. Unlike classical men, they never seem 
to blossom into spokesmen or orators, or men who 
make their mark in the world of letters. It must 
also be admitted that a not inconsiderable number 
of them have lapsed into absolute obscurity. They 
seem to have exhausted the mental soil by some 
gigantic effort, and to have lain fallow afterwards. 
On the other hand, we have seen that some of the 
most eminent men in the country have rejoiced 
in this highest educational distinction, as purely 
honorary, too, as the parsley wreath of the Athe- 
nians. If it came within our province, there are 
some very interesting stories about some senior 
wranglers; how they came from a humble stock 


and obscure condition, but their great mathematical 
genius had brought them on to what proved com- 


petence and fame. There is also a regular cycle 
of legends and anecdotes of the examination-room, 
familiar to most university men; how some men, 
contrary to their expectations, proved high wranglers, 
and expectant wranglers have been disappointed ; 
how such a man has decamped, unable to face his 
friends after failure; how a senior wrangler began 
with his papers at the bottom; how a skilful 
“coach,” with prescient sagacity, detected what 
would be set, and by opportune high pieces of book- 
work, so crammed his men that they were lifted eight 
or nine places on the list; how a senior wrangler- 
ship is worth so many thousand pounds to a man 
who is determined to avail himself of it to the 
utmost. So keen is the inquiry that every October 
there is a whisper who the most likely freshman 
for senior wrangler more than three years hence 
may be. It need merely be said that to under- 
graduates the senior wrangler is an object of almost 
mysterious awe and veneration, though unknown 
to outside fame. A story is told, at the expense 
of the simplicity of a senior wrangler, that enter- 
ing a place of public amusement, and hearing a 
cheer, he rose up and bowed, taking it as a com- 
pliment to himself. To our mind the charge lies 
rather against the audience than the scholar. They 
could hardly have found any one better deserving of 
a cheer than a senior wrangler who, on a fair field 
and no favour, has distanced all competitors, and has 
shown himself chief of some hundred, in the pains of 
early manhood and ona most arduous field of intel- 
lectual excellence. 
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Varieties. 

Savincs Banks Deposirs.—At the close of 1869 above 
£50,000,000 stood to the eredit of the (trustee) savings banks 
of the United Kingdom. In the books of the National Debt 
Commissioners, the sum was nearly £37,000,000, and the re. 
mainder to the credit of the Post Office Savings Banks, 


CALENDERING BY Hanp.—In the London Directory for 
1870, there are upwards of fifty new trades, or branches of 
trade, beyond what were enumerated in 1869. Such is the pro- 
gress of invention, and the subdivision of labour, with advyan- 
cing science and civilisation. Few years pass without also the 
disappearance of some trades, and we lately gave instances of 
‘‘vanishing industries,” and ‘‘trades that have passed away.” 
Among the latter, that of ‘‘ ealendering by hand” was named, 
on which we have received the following note of correction :— 
‘Referring to your article in the ‘ Leisure Hour,’ of Novem- 
ber, p. 749, on ‘Trades that have passed away,’ allow me to 
rectify an error into which the writer has unwittingly fallen, 
respecting the decease of the calendering trade by hand. Youvill 
easily understand, that although all new goods will pass under- 
neath a roller, yet there are numerous articles which consist 
of the same pieces of stuff made up into chintz sofa and chair 
coverings, window curtains, holland crumb cloths, ete., which 
from their shape cannot be finished in the same way. Calen- 
dering of this description is still done on the old principle, but 
much improved. The flint—shaped like an egg, or ground to 
a round edge—is affixed to the a of a pole, the pressure being 
a by an elastic beam overhead, on which the other end of 
the pole hinges. The necessary pressure being obtained, the 
flint is rapidly passed to and fro over the cloth (previously 
stiffened), one pull being sufficient to obtain the required gloss, 
The flint worked in this way will penetrate corners and holes, 
and pass over seams readily. Though the signboard has passed 
from the streets, the trade is scarcely defunct, possibly 80 to 
100 chintz glazers finding employment in London alone, 
Wages, by the piece, are high but irregular. wR” 


THE Fastine Giru.—If a physician had in the first instance 
told the parents that simulating fasting was a well-known phase 
of hysteria, and that the proper treatment was to introduce a 
tube into the stomach or rectum, and to feed her thereby, and 
had insisted on seeing his prescription carried into effect, or in 
case of opposition had appealed for power to a magistrate, the 
ae girl’s life might have been saved. Instead of this we have 

ad silly people kept on the gui vive for two years by sensa- 
tional paragraphs in medical and other papers—then ‘‘a com- 
mittee formed to investigate the case,” and nurses sent down 
from a London hospital to watch her, with what result has been 
seen. The whole thing is as great a national disgrace as it 
would be to try a woman for witchcraft by the ordeal of drown- 
ing.—Medical Times and Gazette. 

Mernoronitan Rartway. — During 1869, the number of 
passengers conveyed over the various sections of this line, was 
about 40,000,000. In the first year of opening the number was 
about four millions and a half. The whole number of passengers 
since the opening is estimated above 150,000,000. In Whitsun 
week, 1869, the Metropolitan carried 907,657 people, and on 
Whit Monday alone, 189,499. 

TESTIMONIALS TO Ministers.—The Rev. Mr. Binney, in 
his speech acknowledging the presentation of a cheque for 
£1,300, on his retirmg from his long pastorate, said :— 
‘*I think that the present generation at Weigh House, 
at the end of forty years, are just making up for the little 
want of thought which marked the generation at the be- 
ginning of the forty years. My people then were exceed- 
ingly well off; many of them came in their carriages, and 
really they had everything round about them, and _ never 
thought that anybody else could want it. The consequence 
was that during my first six months in London I never 
had a shilling; frequently I never had a shilling in the 
house until I preached a lecture on Sunday evening and got a 
guinea for it. But I never breathed a word of it. In all the 
forty years I never asked for more than the salary that was 
given to me ; I never struck for wages. In the first five or six 
years I was in London with a sick wife and an increase of 
family, my income did not pay my expenses, and I spent nearly 
£1,000 more than I received from Weigh House. The addi- 
tional amount came to me in little legacies. Now, I think it is 
a little poetical justice that the present generation should at the 
end of forty years make me a present of this kind which will 
rather more than cover the deficiency to which I have referred.” 





